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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

2ranch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the de- 
pot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of mem- 
bers, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, 
Manufactures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrstE ComMuUNISM 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zo¢ mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the wo- 
men and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE POWER OF LOVE. 





BY MARY E. CRAGIN, 

The earth, ice-bound by winter’s chilling sway, 

Lies lifeless as in funeral array: 

No genial warmth her frozen bosom thaws, 

Her pulse stands still neath nature’s sterner laws. 

But when to spring the desolator yields, 

And life’s glad warmth broods o’er the grateful fields— 
Then, bubbling up from myriad secret stores 

And pouring out through countless unseen pores, 
Those juices flow which yield earth’s fruits and flowers, 
And clothe the hills with glorious forest bowers. 


"Tis thus with hearts. Unblest by love’s warm rays, 
In death’s drear barrenness men pass their days ; 
Unconscious of the wealth within their souls, 

Blind to the boundless treasures heaven holds. 

But when love’s sunshine dawns upon the heart, 
New hopes, new joys, new powers, its beams impart. 
Its quickening fire invigorates the mind ; 

Tis health, and hope, and joy, and zeal combined. 


Ye weary moralists, who vainly toil 

To plough and fertilize a frozen soil, 

Behold your only hope—the fount of bliss— 
God’s perfect love—THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Tis rising, and shall renovate the earth ; 

Destroy all evil ; to all good give birth. 


THE KEY TO HISTORY. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1851. 
HE improvement of the world advances 
on two lines, viz., by that of extension 
and that of depth. ‘This idea furnishes the 
best key I have found yet, to history in general 
and the history of Christianity in particular. 

It is the key to my own history. 1 was con- 
verted to Congregationalism in 1831, and en- 
tered fully into the spirit of the earnest part of 
that church. I came into entire sympathy with 
the Clergy and Theological Seminaries, and 
the result was that my whole heart went out 
for the extension of Christianity. ‘The feeling 
that I was born into at that time, was one 
which longed above all things for revivals. 
The church was regarded as an army of con- 
quest. It assumed as its business the conver- 
sion of all men to Christ. ‘This spirit also 
took the form of missionary enterprise, and 
reached forth for the conquest of the heathen 
world. I found myself full of enthusiasm for 
going to China, and undertaking my part in the 
work of universal extension, which then seemed 
easy and certain. That was the spirit of the 
times ; the church was full of it. ‘The mission- 
ary spirit was the same as the revival spirit, 
only it looked to a wider field. ‘The heart of 
the whole church was set on the extension, in 
one form or another, of what was called the 
Kingdom of God. 

In process of time, as I studied the Bible 
more, and looked into my own experience, my 
attention was caught by another object. It 
was gradually called away from the subject of 
extension, and turned in the direction of depth. 
My mind became interested in the study of my 
own character and in the need of present sal- 
vation for myself and the church. I became 
a Perfectionist ; and the thing that was done 
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for me by this change was to transfer me from 
one department of Christ’s work to another, 
A good general, keeping his eye on all the in- 
terests concerned in the operations of a cam- 
paign, will have a view to conquest by active 
operations in the field on the one hand, and on 
the other, to the health and discipline of his 
army, which is an interior work ; and will have 
officers distributed with reference to both of 
these objects. He may transfer men from one 
of these departments to the other. The thing 
done in my case was this: I was entirely de- 
voted to the service of Christ in the field, and 
supposed that conquest was the highest form 
of operations ; and just when I was about to 
give my life to the work of that department, 
Christ, as commander-in-chief, ordered me in- 
to another department—the work of disciplin- 
ing the army. He set me in the first place to 
look deeper into the principles of the King- 
dom of God, and get myself saved first, and 
then to become a disciplinarian, and use 
up my name and talents in reforming his army. 

These very thoughts, in an obscure way, 
were in my mind at the time ; and I can now 
read my history in them as ina sunbeam. I 
have reason to believe that a similar change 
took place in the best part of the church in 
this country at that time. ‘There was certainly — 
a general change in Christ’s movement. He 
then called off the youngest life of the church, 
from the work of extension to that of depth; 
from conquest to discipline ; from proselyting 
to self-improvement. 

Let us look at the signs of this fact. In the 
first place, there have been no general revivals 
since that time: so that operations of conquest 
have been suspended, at least, in this part of 
the field. How it is with missionary opera- 
tions I cannot say definitely, but I have an 
impression that there is a great falling off in 
zeal and efficiency there. ‘The churches have 
stations and missionaries abroad in situations 
where they cannot well be recalled, and are 
therefore obliged to be supported ; but I think 
they are sustained with less heart and more 
will-work than formerly. ‘These are the nega- 
tive signs, showing that extension has been 
checked in the heart of the church. 

Then to speak of positive signs: Perfection- 
ism itself caught away many of the best spirits 
from the church, and put them on an entirely 
new train of spiritual growth ; turning them to 
new investigations, new views and experience, 
and stripping them of their old enthusiasm for 
making converts. In Hartford, New Haven, 
Newark, New York, and wherever the Free 
Churches were planted, just enough of the 
soul of those churches was taken out to put a 
stop to active operations in the field. The 
Free Churches held the foremost position in 
spirituality, and when they stopped, the whole 
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stopped ; and they were brought to a stand, as 
we have seen, by Perfectionism. 

Again, the movement at Oberlin was a move- 

ment in the direction of depth, instead of ex- 
tension. It was an attempt to introduce inter- 
nal reform in the church, rather than to make 
converts and extend it. 
_ Again, the operation of the Anti-Slavery 
movement has been of the same kind. ‘Though 
not exactly in the church, yet this movement 
has operated strongly upon the church. Gar- 
rison and his men stood outside and criticised 
the religious sects tremendously. ‘l'heir agita- 
tion of Woman’s Rights and other kindred 
subjects, has produced an etfect; and the 
churches have been compelled to change their 
ground on these points ; and this change is in 
the direction of depth. 

The twofold operation which we are discuss- 
ing may be set forth by our old, familiar illus- 
tration of $Sloop-sailing. In beating against 
the wind, we make our headway by a system of 
tacking ; i. e., our desired course being north, 
we run first in the direction north-east, and 
then come about on the other tack, and stand 
for the north-west. So Christ has been beating 
against the wind in the establishment of his 
kingdom ; and he has operated upon the church 
and the world by alternate movements, going 
first in the direction of extension, and then of 
depth. If we go back previous to 1834, we 
find that the church had been steadily sailing 
for fifteen or twenty years on the extension 
tack. Everything was stirring up zeal for re- 
vivals, and the missionary enthusiasm rose to 
its highest pitch. I conceive that at that time 
they had run this tack out, and were likely to 
go ashore. ‘lhe orders were, to come about on 
the depth-tack ; and they have been running 
on this course ever since. 

There is less show of advance on_ this 
tack_than on the other; but there is just as 
much real advance, and if we must make a 
comparison of the value of the two operations, 
I should say there is more real progress made 
on the tack of depth, than on that of exten- 
sion. ‘lhe department of discipline is more 
important than that of conquest, because the 
department of conquest is in reality simply 
providing material for the department of dis- 
cipline. Your conquests are good for nothing 
and worse than nothing, if they are not pre- 
liminary to a dispensation of complete salva- 
tion, which is a dispensation of depth. So 
that in fact the department of depth takes 
precedence of all others in value and dignity, 
and the officers who are put into that branch 
of operations are of a higher grade than those 
in the department of conquest. ‘To be sure, 
the development of a man’s talents in the 
school of conquest may be ‘a first-rate pre- 
liminary to his future education, as one de- 
voted to discipline and interior salvation. But 
that which goes first is at best but auxiliary 
to this second function. 

From these views | wish to rise into a more 
general speculation concerning the history of 
Christianity from the beginning. It seems to 
me thatthe special function of the Catholic 
Church has been extension, and the special 
function of the Protestant Church has been 
depth. Christianity lies before us in these two 





aspects, Catholic and Protestant ; and as we 
see Christ, the commander-in-chief, aiming 
at two distinct objects, why is it not reasonable 
to assume that he has given one function to one 
church, and another to the other? We find 
Popery first in the field; and this is in the 
right order, because extension must necessarily 
come first. There must be first a gathering 
of material ; then that which comes afterward 
and is most important, viz., the perfecting of 
the material—the department of depth—was 
taken in hand by the Protestant Church. 

Let us look closer at the actual facts in the 
case. ‘The truthis, Popery deserves the credit of 
conquering the world, so far as the extension of 
the name and form of Christianity is concerned. 
The most important part of the world has been 
put to school by Popery. There is something 
stupendous in the rapidity of the conquests of 
that church. We find the Catholics at an early 
age pushing their advance among the barba- 
rians in Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, Russia ; 
putting people to school, where they obtained, 
at least, some obscure idea of Christ. They 
induced whole nations of heathen to abandon 
their idolatries at once. Looking at the world 
as it was in the time of the Cesars, we see 
how great a work was to be done, to bring it 
into the shape that is now called Christendom ; 
and the heaviest part of this work has been 
done by Catholics. They may fairly claim 
to have carried the missionary spirit far beyond 
anything that has been seen among Protestants. 
That church produced Loyola and the Society 
of Jesuits, who, as Archbishop Hughes 
boasts, have penetrated with their missions in- 
to the remotest parts of the known world. 
They were the first to explore South America 
and the great North-west, making converts every- 
where. They have been steadily at work in 
this spirit for hundreds of years. The real 
missionary fervor, of which our American 
churches can only boast of a recent and tran- 
sient inspiration, is at least as old. as the 
Jesuits, and in fact has been steadily at work 
in the Catholic Church, from the earliest ages. 
So far, the evidence goes to show that the 
function of Popery has been extension. 

Now let us look at the work of the Prot- 
estant Church. It has been to set people free 
—to emancipate the human mind—to bring 
every matter to the test of reason—to lay open 
the Bible for free investigation ; and from the 
time of Luther onward, the most lively enthu- 
siasm of that church has been, not for prose- 
lytism, but for the study of the Bible. it has 
been the nurse of printing, and has sought to 
increase by every means a knowledge of the 
truth. i 

I would say then to Protestants—Let Bishop 
Hughes brag. Don’t try to claim the credit 
of conquering the nations, as the Catholics 
have done ; that is not your function. Bishop 
Hughes tells you with a sneer, that you have 
not extended your conquests; that you have 
made no headway even in Christendom since 
your first outbreak ; while they, on the contrary, 
have extended their faith all over the heathen 
world. Very well, let it be so. Your business 
is in the line of depth. Drop at once all 
claim to the other branch of operations. 
Yield that point to the Catholics. It_is prop- 





erly the business of a servant to bring boys 
into school; you have other business. ‘Turn 
right about, and devote yourselves to the study 
of the Bible, and follow it up where Luther 
and ,Melancthon left off. This is your proper 
function. Search out the depths of salvation. 
Dig into the truth about justification and sanc- 
tification ; and, with a free press, you need not 
concern yourselves about extension. It will 
come in due time. Quit your proselyting, quit 
your missionary operations, and all hands go 
in for the knowledge of Christ in his fullness. 
In this way it will be directly manifest that 
Popery was made to serve you in putting the 
world to school. And when the world has 
come into school, it will find that ¢vu¢h is the 
master of the school, not Pope Pius [X., nor 
the college of Cardinals. 





NOTE BY G. W. N. 

The discourse by Bishop Hughes, referred 
to in’ the preceding article, was a lecture, de- 
livered before the Catholic Institute of New 
York, on the “Decline of Protestantism.” 
The Bishop is a very able man, and presented 
a strong array of facts, from which he confi- 
dently argued the speedy downfall and ex- 
tinction of the Protestant heresy. ‘The dis- 
course naturally created a sensation among the 
clergy of the party attacked, and has called 
out several replies—though none we think that 
were very successful or satisfactory. 

The ideas of the foregoing Home-Talk, 
while they do full justice to the Catholic party, 
also furnish a complete vindication of Protest- 
antism. In recognizing the separate functions 
of the two churches, we take away at once all 
point from the arrogant comparisons which 
the Catholics are fond of making in regard to 
numbers and energy of propagation. But it 
also explains perfectly the internal character- 
istics of the two bodies, and in a way that leaves 
the Catholics no ground for boasting. Bishop 
Hughes undertakes to show a necessity for 
the decline of Protestantism in the nature of 
its constitution—in the fact that it denies all 
authority in matters of faith, and thus contin- 
ually provides for its own dissolution. He 
contrasts the hundreds of conflicting sects 
into which it is divided, and the distracting 


.fanaticisms which break in upon it, with the 


undivided, effective millions of his church, etc. 
We answer, this is exactly appropriate to our 
view of the case, and proves nothing against 
Protestantism or in favor of Catholicism ; but 
only proves that both parties are adapted to 
their separate functions, the Protestants to 
work in the line of depth, and the Catholics 
in that of extension. The Catholic church is 
precluded by its very constitution from making 
any improvement ; its unity is secured only by 
its stand-still superficiality ; and, at the same 
time, it is well-fitted to propagate a nominal 
acquaintance with Christ. Protestantism, on 
the other hand, is continually impelled towards 
selfreform and improvement. The freedom 
and individual responsibility which is asserted 
by Protestantism, stimulate progress in truth, 
even at the expense of disunity and all other- 
objective interests. ‘This is the secret of the 
division and subdivision into sects, which have 
marked the period of its transition toward cen- 
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tral truth. The commencement of every new 
sect has been a push in that direction, an en- 
largement of mind towards spiritual things. 
And when the end of this transition has been 
attained, when the inquiring spirit finally 
breaks through into the real presence of God, 
then a unity will begin to rise out of Protest- 
antism that will be incomparably beyond the 
Catholic unity that is the boast of Bishop 
Hughes—one, too, that will have the faculty of 
extension, and will rightfully take possession, 
for the truth, of all the past laborsfof his 
church. 

The theory propounded in this Home-Talk 
offers, I think, for the first time, a formula for 
just judgment between the two great parties of 
Christendom. It calls us up from the low 
level of sectarian antagonism, to a point where 
we can see Christ making use of both Protest- 
ant and Catholic for the advancement of his 
royal interests. So far as it is received and 
understood, it will moderate the bitterness of 
Protestants on the one hand, and the arro- 
gance of Catholics on the om. 


THE CHARGE OF SEXUAL IMPURITY. 


BY G. N. MILLER. 

OCIETY has never permitted the impu- 

tation of sexual impurity to be lifted from 
the O. C. During twenty years it has over- 
shadowed the Community like a cloud, darken- 
ing every good work, and making honesty, in- 
dustry, peace and intelligence, nugatory. Every 
evidence of sincerity in seeking by patient, 
toilsome induction to build a better Home, has 
not wrested from the most corrupt the privilege 
of flinging at us the charge of licentiousness. 
Every proof of enlightenment and refinement, 
every token that we follow religion and science, 
has not sufficed to stop the resounding cry, 
“Unclean! Unclean!” Dissolute men, whose 
characters society can neither justify nor de- 
fend, are even now permitted to heap abuse 
upon us, and stigmatize our innovation with 
the freedom and assurance of moral censors. 


Let it not be supposed that in the rude 
storms which we have encountered as reformers 
our sensibilities have become blunted to this 
accusation. We know that Communism, what- 
ever its advantages may be, cannot prevail un- 
less it presents a purer, sweeter social life than 
that of the ordinary family. This we maintain 
it does, and we plead most earnestly “ Not 
guilty ” to the charge which is brought -against 
us. We have refrained from vehemence of self- 
vindication in the past, waiting for the fruits of 
our social life to mature and manifest them- 
selves.. Trusting in the exonerating power of 
truth, we have pursued the ways of industry and 
self-discipline, saying, “Our fruits will surely 
justify us.” “Can an evil tree bring forth good 
fruit?” - To those who truly reverence God and 
deal prayerfully with his manifestations, we now 
say soberly, earnestly, “ Friends, judge of our 
fruits.” Our ways are not hidden. ‘To the 
pure-minded our life in its most interior work- 
ings shall be as an open book. We venture 
everything on the decision that in our social 
walks we are “children of the light.” 

With those who lightly heap upon us the 
filth of their own imaginations, what wonder 
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if we bring to the refutation of this charge 
some of the wrath of the innocent falsely ac- 
cused, some of the burning indignation of the 
righteous long unjustly maligned. All the 
bitterness and sorrow of a man who has heard 
his loved ones a thousand times wickedly de- 


famed, are ours by right and they must some- - 


time have vent or the very stones will cry out. 
We protest, then, that there is no such blot as 
sexual impurity upon our record. Our in- 
tegrity shall no longer be removed from us. 
We will maintain our ways with all the earnest- 
ness of Job. 

We affirm as witnesses of truth, that we are 
and always have been truer to our declared 
complex marriage than the world about us to 
ordinary marriage. No one has ever thought 
of charging us with invading our neighbors’ 
families, or with exchanging anything more 
than respectful courtesy with man or woman 
outside of our circle. We have yet to hear of 
the first scandal or suspicion in regard to our 
dealings with our numerous female employées. 
Not only are they unable to bear witness to a 
single unchaste look or act upon the part of a 
Community man, but we venture to say that 
not one of them would dispute that the men of 
the Community seem to her purer-minded, 
safer, and every way more wholesome than her 
entire circle of male acquaintances. With our 
male employés our course has been equally 
above reproach. We have always caused them 
to understand our displeasure at obscenity in 
conversation or manner. Twice, at the risk of 
giving great offense, we have carried our 
Community institution of criticism among them 
to check it. We once discharged one of our 
best workmen who pursued licentious habits 
after being told that we would not countenance 
his ways. In every case where the relation 
between employer and employed has given us 
the right to expression, we have supported 
marriage and earnestly discountenanced irre- 
sponsible, conscienceless connections. The 
unsolicited testimony of our workmen is that 
our influence, so far from tending to corrupt 
them, has strengthened their morality, and 
made them cleaner and better. 

Our men who act as business agents are con- 
stantly passing through the great cities away 
from the Community eye. Is it supposable 
that if they had the virus of licentiousness in 
their hearts they would return to us uncontami- 
nated? Yet we know that they do. Distrust 
or suspicion never poison the joy with which 
we greet their return. They may tell us that 
they have had to close their ears in order not 
to hear of corruption in the family circle, infi- 


delity to marriage and general incontinence in’ 


society, but we know that they are unspotted. 
Only the other day a gentleman in a New 
England city, said to one of our men, “Do you 
know why I am interested in the Community? 
It is because I never meet one of their men 
without feeling an emanation of something 
good from him. There is a gentleness and 
purity about them which I cannot understand.” 
Can it be that men who distribute such influ- 
ences have their abiding place in uncleanness ? 
Is it not probable that their refinement of life 
is the result of dwelling in a purer social 
atmosphere ? 





Being true to our form of marriage, we 
claim that we discharge its first responsibility, 
the care of women and children, more faith- 
fully than existing society. Abandonment and 
neglect are unknown among us. Let him who 
seeks for signs of licentiousness in our man- 
ners and life, look also for the inevitable traces 
of its faithlessness and irresponsibility. Let 
him find if he can a single wreck upon our 
path—an abandoned woman or a fatherless 
child. There are none ; therefore in the two 
grand essentials of sacred marriage—faithful- 
ness and cherishing care—our record is with- 


out spot or blemish. 
a * 


WHY WIVES FADE. 





How many pale, lifeless women you see in the 
West—and in the East to, for that matter. Young, 
fresh-looking women marry, and in five or ten years 
you can scarcely recognize them, while their hus- 
bands look as well as on the day of their wedding. 
One cause of this is complicated housekeeping. 
When a young man undertakes a_ business, he 
finds learned men ready to assist him; he knows 
what there is to do, and secures help ac- 
cordingly. A young woman goes to housekeep- 
ing very often without any help at all, or perhaps 
with one awkward girl, like the wife in this respect. 
There are three meals to get every day—that means 
cooking—and then comes the dishes to be washed 
after each meal. It would take about forty-five 
pieces, for breakfast and supper, and seventy for a 
dinner for a family of five—one hundred and sixty 
pieces to be carried from the kitchen to the 
dining-room every day, washed and carried back. 
If you have six rooms in your house, there is one to 
be thoroughly swept and cleaned daily, besides 
brushing up the others, making beds, bringing in 
wood and carrying water. 

Twice a week there is bread-baking, twice a week 
yeast-making, one day washing, one day ironing, 
pantries and safes to be washed out once a week, 
dairy work to be attended to, besides innumerable 
jobs in the way of preserving, jelly makings, 
pickling, curing hams, putting down pigs’ feet, 
looking over apples twice in the winter, and mak- 
ing hogshead cheese, mince meat, a thorough: 
house-cleaning twice a year, then sewing on dresses, 
aprons, shirts, drawers, gowns, etc., by the dozen. 

Then supposing the housekeeper has a baby—an 
average six months’ old baby, that weighs about 
eighteen pounds. Suppose she has this child in 
her arms thirty times a day (a cross infant is taken 
up more frequently), and often she is obliged to 
work with the right arm whilst carrying the burden 
of a baby about with the left. Who is it that says 
there is anything in gymnastics equal to the endu- 
rance of a mother’s arms? Even when the day’s 
labor is accomplished, and she goes to bed, she 
still holds her baby, and does not sleep soundly 
for fear of rolling on it or its getting uncovered ; 
she must attend to its wants several times in the 
night, and must be in a constrained condition for 
fear of disturbing it. 

I have heard women say they would give almost 
anything for a night of undisturbed sleep, “with 
no care on the mind.” Then in the morning up 
and at it again. Don’t you see why women get 
pale, and why sometimes a little cross, and how 
their husbands wonder that their wives don’t look 
pretty and dress well and entertain them as they 
did before they were married ? 

The wives don’t reason on the matter; they 
think it all the man’s fault, and then they turn 
cross, so things go sixes and sevens—and this is 
the place where woman’s rights should be taken 
hold of. I don’t think voting would help that very 
much ; woman’s labor should be made a study. 
In the first place, men must realize that it is a 
great labor to keep house. A great many women 
sink down under the weight ; then everybody says : 
“Poor thing! she always was a weakly, good- for- 
nothing creature !” and the “ poor thing” has been 
doing more for the past ten years than two women 
ought to have done.—E xchange. 

We do not think this picture is at all exaggera- 
ted. The miseries of housekeeping is a theme on 
which all women at times wax eloquent. The rich 
are not much better off than the poor. The taxes 


of fashionable society are enormous, and there is 
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anything but ease and comfort in managing a 
houseful of servants. We Community women 
have done our share of criticising the isolated 
household, for many of us were wives and house- 
keepers in ordinary society, and know that all the 
above and even much more could be said of the 
weary drudgery that most often falls to woman’s 
lot in married life. But behold “a new song is in 
our mouths.” Now, when a knot of our women 
are seen together chatting as women do about a 
thousand little matters of household interest—lis- 
ten, and you will not hear doleful complaints of 
overwork, weary vigils with sick children, every- 
thing going at sixes and sevens in the house, all 
the winter’s clothing for the family to be made, and 
no help to be had, etc., etc. No, indeed. If such 
a group is seen, one may be a kitchen superinten- 
dent, who, free from all other care, relates how 
smoothly things goin her department; another, 


~ fresh from overseeing the laundry, has some anec- 


dote or special achievement to match ; still another 
may be one of the sewing women, who is telling 
what a big pile of children’s sacks and aprons she 
has turned off that morning. Certainly, experience 
is worth a thousind theories, and having tried both 
systems, the isolated and the Community plan of 
housekeeping, if the question could be put to vote, 
Communism would sweep the whole field. Cc. A. M. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Won. A. Hinps, Eprror. 


MONDAY, F¥ANUARY 9, 1871. 


The article in the present No. on “ Admissions 
to the Community” is especially commended to 
the attention of, first, those who are waiting for 
answers to their applications for membership ; 
second, those who are intending to soon seek ad- 
mission to the Community; third, that portion of 
the general public who think of us as very de- 
sirous of increasing our number. 

The story, contradicted in the last Cir“ULAR, to 
the effect that delegates from the Community are 
examining sites near Detroit, “possibly with a 
change of location in view.” or “to establish a new 
branch,” is likely to find its way, with slight varia- 
tions, into nearly all the newspapers. As the story 
has no foundation whatever in fact, we presume 
those papers who have helped circulate it will be 
pleased to give place to the correction. 





Sending the CrRcULAR, as we do, to many who 
are unable to pay its nominal price, we highly ap- 
preciate the generosity of a few of our subscribers, 
who, like M. L. B. (see “ Responses’ 
column), consider it a privilege to share with us 
the expense of publishing a free paper. 


’ in another 


The Weekly Mercury of California expresses 
the opinion of every enlightened person, when 
it says, “ The wholesale denunciation of any class 
or religious sect, in this day and age of the world, 
is not in accord with the true spirit of the times.” 

1870. 

The past year has been remarkable for its great 
events. 

Spain having effectually delivered herself trom 
the Bourbon dynasty, abolished slavery in Cuba, 
and taken other steps in the right direction, has 
soucht to complete her revolution by the election 
of Prince Amadeus the son of Victor Emanuel, as 
her King. 

France having without justifiable cause declared 
war against Prussia, is now reaping its most dire- 
ful consequences. The present indications are, 
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however, that the war will result in great benefit 
to France herself, as it is likely to thoroughly 
humiliate her pride and make an end of her false 
claims to the leadership of the world’s civilization. 

The Franco-Prussian war has made a united 
Germany, with William of Prussia as its Emperor, 
thus actualizing the aspirations of many millions 
for many centuries. 

An (Ecumenical Council declared that the Pope 
is infallible: soon after this astounding decision 
was proclaimed the Pope was deprived of al] tem- 
poral power, and made dependent upon the bounty 
of a King who has never exhibited any great rever- 
ence for his Holiness. 

The ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment 
completed the enfranchisement of the negroes in 
the United States, and justifies our claim to be a 
free nation. 

France and Italy have been united by the Mt. 
Cenis Tunnel, the most marvelous achievement 
of engineering ever chronicled. 


These are the conspicuous events of 1870—those 
which will pass into history, and characterize the 
year 1870 among the thousands past and to come. 
But who will say they are the most important? 
As in the physical world the unseen forces are dy- 
namic and their operations of prime significance, 
so we may infer that in all that concerns the higher 
interests of mankind the most important operations 
may attract comparatively little observation. The 
silent, unseen elements that are constantly modify- 
ing the minds and hearts of men, are, after all, the 
mighty agencies that should be recognized. The 
phenomena that they occasion altogether transcend 
in importance battles, campaigns and dynastic 
changes. We are of those who believe that Christ’s 
spirit is at work everywhere in the great heart of 
humanity, like the invisible forces of nature, and 
is the real cause of the outward results that all 
men unite in pronouncing good ; that while generals 
are organizing and marshaling armies, his spirit is 
effecting such changesin men’s hearts as will finally 
render both generals and armies unnecessary ; that 
while nations are electing and deposing their sov- 
ereigns, it is bringing about the good time when 
kings and emperors will be wanted no longer; and 
that while the dogma of infallibility is making its 
way around the world, Christ is diffusing among 
men those elements of intelligence and genuine 
faith that will utterly destroy the power of such 
dogmas. 


ADMISSIONS TO THE COMMUNITY. 





BY J. H. NOYES. 
HE public is apt to judge us by what it sees in 
other religious bodies; and as eagerness for 
mikine proselytes is a prominent trait of the 
various sects, there is naturally a fixed idea in the 
general mind that we are watching for converts in 
the usual way, and are ready to take in all that offer. 
Especially does this idea prevail among men of 
loose principles and among their representatives, 
the sensationalists. Judging us by themselves, 
they imagine that we are spreading our nets for 
‘rich men and pretty women with the triple enthusi- 

asm of religion, avarice and lust. 

We have been trying for more than three years 
to beat it into such people and the general public 
that we are not in the proselyting business, and 
don’t want any more members, and won’t have 
them. One would think that a little consideration 
would show anybody that a Community is a differ- 
ent affair from a church or a sect; that a man 
might be tolerated at communion-season once a 
month, who would not be an agreeable or profitable 
member of a family or even of a business partner- 
ship. We are a family and a partnership, and if 
we had been fools enough to take in all that 
offered, or had not trained ourselves to the nerve 











of policemen in pushing back the crowds that 
want to come in “without a ticket,” we should 
have gone the way of the Fourierites long ago. 

The history of our experience and education in 
this matter is interesting. In the early years of the 
Community we were too poor and contemptible to 
attract many applicants, except those who were, 
like the founders, men of real faith and devotion. 
At this stage we were not altogether free from the 
foolish proselyting spirit of the churches in which 
we had been trained, and so kept open doors. But 
as we emerged from poverty and began to be well 
spoken of, a more superficial class began to turn 
towards us, and we began to have trouble with 
them. In process of time we had to learn by the 
hardest kind of experience, how to turn folks out 
as well as to take them in, and how to say No, to 
many a plausible talker, and many a man of cash, 
and many a pretty woman. This kind of experi- 
ence went on, growing sharper and sharper as our 
inventories grew larger, till at last our door of 
admission, which we had gradually been closing 
and holding with only a crack open, had to be 
shut with a slam and barred till further notice. 
This crisis came in December, 1867. On the 
30th of that month we issued the following fro- 
nunciamento: 

“ONCE MORE 
TO APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION. 

“Our late expostulations appear to have pro- 
duced no effect. Proposals to join come faster than 
ever ; and some of those that we specially remarked 
upon and declined are thrust back upon us with 
complaint. This thing must be stopped. We will 
not be compelled to eat more than we want, to ac- 
commodate anybody. We have many special rea- 
sons for not wishing to take in new members at 
present. One is that we have not digested all that 
we have taken in. Another is that we don’t mean 
to be abused by deserters, and shall be very cau- 
tious about opening our doors, till either the law 
and lawyers decisively take sides with us in settling 
with them, or till we have discernment to keep out 
rascals and those who don’t know themselves— 
which it seems we have not had so far. Another 
reason is that we are in debt ; and we mean to get 
out of debt before we take upon ourselves the re- 
sponsibilities of a national almshouse. Moreover, 
we are about making some revolutionary move- 
ments in our business this year, and we may say, 
as Abraham Lincoln said about running for the 
Presidency the second term, that ‘it is not best to 
swap horses while we are fording a river.’ 

“For these reasons we say now distinctly, that 
all applications before us are declined, and all fu- 
ture applications will be declined till further notice. 


‘And we shall not undertake to answer applicants 


by letter. The business would soon require a staff 
of secretaries. It is too much even to read the 
petitions that every mail brings us. We shall 
make known our views in the CIRCULAR from time 
to time, and shall expect applicants to take notice 
of them. People who don’t read the CircULAR 
have no business to apply for admission. We are 
doing the best we can for mankind in keeping our- 
selves afloat, and setting an example of Commu- 
nity navigation. The CIRCULAR maintains our 
connection with the rest of the world, and gives it 
the benefit of our experiences and discoveries. 
We wish our particular friends, instead of being 
so anxious to come aboard, would help us to sup- 
port the CIRCULAR, or at least read it and get 
good from it, without always having an eye to 
‘joining.’ It seems sometimes as if all we were 
accomplishing by publishing the CrrcuLar was to 
excite covetousness. It is a common thing fora - 
man or woman, on first reading a stray number of 
our paper, to send us right off a pressing applica- 
tion for admission ; and we have reason to believe 
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that many of the old readers think more of getting 
into the Community than they do of the gospel 
that we are trying to teach them. If this thing 
goes on, we shall conclude one of these days that 
we are doing more hurt than good by our exhibi- 
tions of Community life, and shall stop publishing 
the CrrcULAR. We hope this present plain talk 
will head off some part of the persecution we are 
suffering under. If it does not, we shall learn to 
put letters in the waste-basket as soon as we see 
that they are about ‘joining,’ and push on in grim 
silence, like a man traveling against a snow-storm.” 

Since this slamming of the door, we have had 
times of comparative quiet; and then again we 
have had times of more clamor for admission than 
ever. The most superficial class of all was turned 
loose upon us last spring by the salacious pictures 
which Brick Pomeroy and Frank Leslie made of 
us. We had applications at the rate of twenty to 
fifty ina day for along time; and had to refuse 
them by printed form. We have ever since kept a 
standing notice in our CIRCULAR, that we are full 
and want no more members. 

With all these applications and with the general 
impression going that we are watching for every 
nibble of a proselyte, the simple truth is that we 
have taken in but one new member since 1867, and 
he was a middle-aged man, who had applied before 
we closed our doors. And there is no present 
prospect of our taking in any more. When these 
facts come to be generally known, we expect that 
the public critics will turn round and charge us 
with illiberality and keeping our comforts all to 
ourselves. But no matter. We intend not to de- 
serve this charge, and hope to find a way sometime 
to open our doors safely. 


COMMUNITY F¥OURNAT. 


—The busy brains of some of our men have 
brought forth three inventions lately. H. Thacker 
has invented a new railroad tie; L. F. Dunnasilk- 
measurer; and E. L. Hatch a match-safe. The 
latter has been practically tested, and is in con- 
siderable demand in the family. It is not elegant, 
but it is safe in every sense of the term, self-clos- 
ing, and has a most convenient receptacle for burnt 
matches. 

—A freight train of seventy cars and two en- 
gines went south on the Midland on Tuesday last, 
and on Wednesday one of forty-six cars with a 
single engine. 

—Our table waiters furnish us with hot plates as 
well as hot cakes for breakfast these fine frosty 
mornings. How it is done is this: the plates are 
left over night in racks ; at breakfast time they are 
plunged into a vat of scalding water, taken out, 
dried and placed before the two hundred as they 
gradually fill the tables. 

—We are now using nearly two tons of coal'a 
day. 

—We have recently put up, and are now using, 
“Kasson Frazer’s Lime Filter and Water Heater.” 
Cost, $130. This Lime Filter is intended to ob- 
viate the necessity. which we have found very bur- 
densome, of. periodically taking our boilers to 
pieces to clean them; for the water we are obliged 
to use in-our boilers is so hard, that in a short time 
enough lime is precipitated in the boiler pipes to 
form quite a thick incrustation, and to render 
necessary the use of additional fuel. 


—After the newspaper reporter had read the 
account of the terrible fire in Richmond, a member 
remarked that the condition of our garret gave him 
more uneasiness than any other part of our premi- 
ses. A lively discussion followed, and a particularly 
energetic, prompt, straightforward committee of 
two men'and two women was forthwith appointed 
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to put the garret in order and make it safe. This 
garret is an extensive affair, covering the central 
building and one of the wings. In the course of 
ten years it has become a vast lumber-room. It 
contains two hundred and eighty chests and trunks, 
scores of chairs, and an indescribable lot of other 
furniture placed here when out of use, or out of 
repair, besides all the miscellaneous rubbish that 
may be supposed to adhere to a family of two hun- 
dred. But the alarming fact about it was, that be- 
sides being a general lumber-room it had also been 
converted into a vast wardrobe for hanging away 
summer dresses. Many substantial small closets 
had been partitioned off for the purpose, but not- 
withstanding this, every beam and rafter, every cor- 
ner and nook not in the direct pathway, was fes- 
tooned with dozens of thinsummer dresses. They 
had all the colors of the rainbow, and floated grace- 
fully back and forth at every little breeze made by a 
passer by. ‘Let one of those dresses catch fire,” 
said our mentor, “and I should give up expecting 
to save the house. They would burn like tow, and 
the flames would be uncontrollable in ten seconds.” 
Hence our energetic committee. The next evening 
a note was read in meeting requesting all persons 
who had dresses or other garments hanging in the 
garret to remove them within the two days follow- 
ing, or otherwise the committee would dispose of 
themin public chests. “ Where there’s a will there’s 
a way.” Those inflammable dresses disappeared 
as by magic. The committee went on and made a 
clean sweep of such unfortunate garments as had 
no special owners, and have had a grand time in re- 
ducing chaos and putting things to rights generally. 

—Our Sunday evening entertainments have ta- 
ken shape as follows this winter: First on the pro- 
gramme is “Weighing of the Babies.”. Every 
body wants to see the babies as often as once a 
week at least, so this evening we bring them into 
the Hall (the hour not being late, commencing 
quarter after six), and there they are weighed in 
the order of their ages. The scales are like those 
you see on a store counter, and are placed on a ta- 
ble in the center of the stage. One man puts the 
baby into the dish, another adjusts the balance and 
announces the weight, and a third, with the record 
of the previous weighing before him, announces 
the increase during the week. Richard, for in- 
stance, weighs twenty-three pounds and seven 
ounces, and has gained seven ounces the last week. 
Humphrey weighs twenty-two pounds and fifteen 
ounces, and has gained four ounces. Rutherford 
weighs twenty pounds and four ounces, and cut- 
ting teeth, has gained only two ounces. Soon to 
little George W., who weighs nine pounds and ten 
ounces, having gained a plump pound this third 
week of his terrestrial existence, the announcement 
of which is received with applause. This is an origi- 
nal ordinance, and it affords unfeigned pleasure to 
the simple folks here. It is sport to see the older 
babes perched in the dish, while one tries to rock 
himself, another reaches over to meddle with the 
weights, and another claps and crows. For the 
smaller ones a pillow is laid in the dish, and they 
are passed on it, still in the dish, with care to their 
mothers. 

After the ceremony of the scales, the orchestra 
with its late addition of kettle-drums plays two or 
three tunes. The orchestra is under thorough drill 
this winter, with a new score, new music, etc., and 
this is all we get from them during the week, so 
we think a good deal of it. 

After the orchestra, follow theatrical varieties to 
the end of the hour. The entertainment is under 
the management of Mrs. C. A. Miller and Edwin 
S. Burnham. 

There is an atmosphere of excitement in a large 
Commune like this which might be thought unfa- 
vorable to infants ; but we find they learn to bear 
it, and thrive under it. They are brought into’our 
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Children’s Hour every evening, which is noisy 
enough with games and songs part of the time, 
but they go to sleep after it without any nervous- 
ness. This Sunday evening there were eight on 
the stage, but there was nothing but music from 
one of them—that sweetest of music—the glee in 
a baby’s mouth. What should we do without a 
stage? Itis the place to develop talent and beauty 
even more than to exhibit it. The presence of a 
few persons embarrasses the performer, but an 
assembly inspires him. The singer who trembles 
with self-consciousness in the drawing-room will be 
free as a bird on the stage, and make new discov- 
eries of her own power. The admiration of an 
assembly is often a miraculous stimulant. We 
find our children are impressible to the same law. 
They do their prettiest on the stage in the loving 
gaze of two hundred friends. Little Humphrey, 
just beginning to take steps, quits his mother’s 
hand amidst the cheers of all beholding, and walks 
half the length of the stage, a Weston exploit for 
him. 
WILLOW-PLACE. 

—Our old water-wheel has been demolished, 
and one who has watched its “toils and struggles ” 
since the beginning of its career, and was “in at 
the death,” thus pays his tribute of respect to its 
ruins : 

IN MEMORIAM. 

“ During a recent visit to the Willow-Place fac- 
tory, I caught sight of what at first appeared to be 
a pile of half-burned boards, black and dismal look- 
ing, piled upon the snow close to the north wall of 
the wheel-pit. What could they be? Had there 
been a fire? No one seemed to know. Resolved 
on a solution of the puzzle, I ran to the pile, and 
at a glance comprehended the mystery. The old 
wheel was being demolished and thrown out piece- 
meal. What a scene of wreck and destruction 
greeted me as I gazed through the open door! A 
vast chasm in the once symmetrical periphery of 
the wheel was all that was left of the upper part, 
while the blows of the hammer and ax, crashing 
and splintering, were heard in every direction. There 
was no help for it. The fiat had gone forth, and 
in a few days a mass of splintered wood and rust, 
bolts was all that was left of this old and trusty 
servant of our busy mill.” 


—A sleigh load of merry, rosy-cheeked children 
from O. C. drove up to our door the other day. 
This was their first sleigh-ride this season, and 
they were joyous enough over it. 


HOSE who attended school twenty or thirty 
years ago will remember a piece of poetry by 
Merrick in the School-Readers of that day, entitled 
“ The Chameleon,” beginning, 
** Oft it has been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To quard their master ’gainst a post.’’ 
The writer then goes on to narrate how 
“Two travelers of such a cast, 
As o’er Arabia’s wilds they pass’d,’ 
got into a friendly chat about one thing and an- 
other ; and at length one of them speaks of hav- 
ing seen a chameleon, which he describes as pos- 
sessing 
** A lizard’s body, lean and long, 
A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue, 
Tts foot with triple claw disjoined ; 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue— 
Whoever saw so fine a blue?” 
The other listened patiently to his description up 
to this point, when he suddenly interrupted him 
by declaring that the animal was green. Thereup- 
on they halted right in the midst of “ Arabia’s 
Wilds,” and disputed as to whether it was green or 
blue, until they both got quite frothy over the matter, 
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and were about to indulge in a set-to, and belabor 
each other with blows— 
** When luckily came by a third: 
To him the question they referred; _ 
And begg’d he’d tell ’em-if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 
‘Sirs,’ cries the umpire, ‘cease your pother— 
The creature ’s neither one nor tother. 
I caught the animal last night, = 
And view’d it o’er by candle light : 
I mark’d it well—’twas black as jet-— 
You stare—but, Sirs, I’ve got it yet, 
And can produce it.’—‘ Pray, Sir, do ; 
I’ll lay my life the thing is blue.’ 
* And I’ll be sworn that when you’ve seen 
The reptile, you’ll pronounce him green.’ 
‘Well, then, at once to ease your doubt,’ 
Replies the man, ‘I'll turn him out ; 
And when before your eyes I’ve set him, 
If you don’t find him black, I'll eat him.’ 
He said ; then full before their sight 
Produc’d the beast, and lo !—’¢was white.” 

We were reminded of these old lines by the 
contradictory way in which people write and talk 
about the Community. Many writers evidently 
consider that if they have spent half a day on our 
grounds, they have “surveyed” the institution 
“leisurely,” and are therefore fully prepared to 
write an exhaustive account of it. It matters little, 
apparently, whether they see a dozen or fifty of 
our family of two hundred ; or whether or not they 
distinguish between the hired laborers about the 
place and the members of the family; they are 
equally oracular in either case. Most of those 
who visit us in these unsuperstitious days see 
nothing monstrous, neitherin the people, nor in our 
mode of life; but there are still some few who 
have the “animal” so immediately in their eye 
that they not only see the “lizard’s body, lean and 
long,” the “fish’s head,” etc., but also behold and 
exclaim loudly at the “length of tail behind.” At 
any rate, they so firmly expect, before coming here, 
to see these features in our institution, that rather 
than confess that they did not see them they pre- 
tend that they have seen them, and write according- 
ly. So ithappens that while many regard our wo- 
men and children as unusually bright, healthy, and 
attractive, others consider the children common or 
inferior, and the women they describe as hollow- 
eyed, weakly, miserable beings. By some, and in- 
deed by most, the men are set down as intelligent, 
enterprising and vigorous ; while the few with dist 
eased vision affirm that they are pale, exhausted 
specimens, hiring their work done, and doing little 
themselves save lounging about. In regard to our 
morals there is the same disparity of opinions. 
No doubt if a simultaneous judgment should be 
given, our character would be shown up in more 
colors than are found in the rainbow, some making 
us out as “black as jet ;” notwithstanding which, 
it is possible that in the day when every hidden 
thing is revealed, and the acts of all men and wo- 
men are brought to the light, we shall appear, at 
least by comparison, as did the poor chameleon, 
white. 


NOTICES OF THE ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 





From the Rising Sun, Rome, N. Y. 

The Circular of the O. C. is out in a new dress, 
in the old style type, printed on fine tinted paper. 
It is furnished free to all who request it, but the 
nominal price is $2.00 per year. Whatever may be 
said of the Sociology of the Community, all must 
concur in pronouncing the CrrcuLaAR one of the 
neatest and most original sheets of the day. 





From the Fulton Times. 

The organ of the Oneida Communists appears 
this week in a new dress, and is one of the hand- 
somest specimens of newspaper printing we ever 
saw. The price has been increased to two dollars 
a year, though it is still furnished gratis to personal 
applicants who cannot afford to pay that sum. 
While we are not prepared to indorse all the Cir- 
CULAR’S utterances, we still peruse it with much 
interest. It is a plucky pioneer in a comparatively 
new field—the infusion of common sense into man- 
kind’s reflections and expressions on commercial, 
social, moral and religious subjects. 
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THE NEW CONQUEST. 


BY THEO. L. PITT. 


ESTWARD the star of empire takes its 

way,” has been the practical watchword 
of civilization and human movement for four cen- 
turies. From the discovery of a new continent by 
Columbus to the year 1869 the beacon of progress 
flashed far onward over westward-rolling Atlantic 
waves, over Alleghany ridges, over far-stretching 
prairie, over Rocky Mountain heights, over glitter- 
ing Sierra Nevada, to the headlands of the Pacific 
Coast. Grand has. been the march that followed 
the flitting torch. A wilderness has become a free 
nation’s home. The teeming grain-fields have fol- 
lowed the settler’s ax from ocean to ocean. The 
wonderful agencies of a scientific era have bridged 
a thousand rivers, and laid the iron pathways 
of travel and commerce across a_ continent. 
Great cities have grown up where the wild deer 
and beaver had their homes. No dream of ancient 
conqueror, no ambitious thought of Roman Senate 
or Cesar, ever approached the majesty and gran- 
deur of this great westward-moving “tide in the 
affairs of men.” Without visible commander, the 
result solely of an instinctive inspiration answering 
to the material invitation of opulent soil, broad 
rivers and a fair clime, authentic history offers no 
parallel to this migratory, civilizing, expanding, 
organically original movement of the last four hun- 
dred years. 

At length, however, we begin to feel a lull in the 
westward-going movement. The van-guard of 
the great army has reached the Pacific shore, 
and rests upon its arms. Beyond is the old east- 
ern world again, with its teeming peoples, already 
overflowing hitherward. The main body of the 
migratory force, moving more slowly up, spreads 
out over the vast interior region, and will soon fill 
all unoccupied territory from the Saskatchawan to 
Darien. The battle is won. The continent is 
substantially conquered and occupied. The silver 
spike that fastened the last rail of the Pacific 
Railway was the signal of victory. What remains 
to be done, is to gather in the fruits of conquest 
and prepare for a new departure. 

What will be the direction toward which the 
energy and life of this new world population 
will now turn? Will it settle down and merely 
reproduce the old world institutions, art, science 
and religion, with perhaps some improvements ? 
Or has it come out into this new field to 
manifest a new life, new art, new science, anda 
new religion? Hitherto it has been mainly satis- 
fied with a reproduction of the old notions of 
the east. These have sufficed and perhaps been 
the best in the circumstances for its pioneer 
stage. Its republicanism is as old substantially as 
Greece and Carthage. Its theology is a heritage 
transmitted from medieval Europe and the foolish 
fathers of the early centuries, long lost to the 
robust faith and original truth of the New Testa- 
ment. Its art and literature were. nursed on the 
milk of an old world mother and'have not yet be- 
come worthy children of the new clime. Shall we 
continue bound in these things, or shall we outgrow 
them into something nobler, freer, fairer?» Whither 
moves the beacon light? Where shines the morn- 
ing star of empire now? 

It was the inspired perception of President 
Edwards, standing in the light of the great Revival 
of the last century, that America was destined to 
be the scene of the beginning of “that glorious 
work of God so often foretold in Scripture, which 
in the progress and issue of it shall renew the 
world of mankind” —in other words, the introduc- 
tion of the Kingdom of Heaven into this world. 
Many facts in the history of this country seem to 
confirm this view. The population is a selection 
from the best blood of Europe. In the settlement 
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of New England, that class in England which had 
the noblest spiritual culture and development— 
the Pilgrims and Puritans—was drawn off and 
made the foundation of the progressive, dynamic 
element in American life. And in a great mea- 
sure in the whole original settlement of the coun- 
try and in the after emigration, there was a pro- 
cess of selection carried on. The adventurous 
and hardy, the intelligent and progressive elements 
of European populations, are the ones that have 
been drawn upon in the peopling Of this continent. 
These, separated by a wide ocean from the parent 
stock, have already, under the magnetic influences 
of a new spiritual and material clime, produced a 
new physical, mental, and spiritual type of man- 
hood, and appear destined to ultimate in a new 
race. 

The coming upon the stage of this new type of 
manhood would indicate that it has a new work to 
perform. It already tires of the old ways of doing 


things. We seem to have got through with war, 


unless it is forced upon us from without. Fresh- 
ness of interest in the present order and machinery 
of government, is passing away. Politics has 
become almost synonymous with corruption and 
self-seeking, and is distasteful to all advanced, 
sensitive minds. Universal suffrage fails to be 
the universal panacea once thought; and already 
the women who have been asking for it find only 
husks, and are turning to the deeper questions of 
social redrganization. It is a period of discontent 
with the present order of life and its affairs among 
the people of this country. Surging up through 
many hearts comes a longing for better life and truer 
homes. The past may have sufficed for the fathers ; 
it does not suffice now. In obedience to a call as 
supreme as that of John the Baptist to the Jews, 
the people of this country have come out into the 
wilderness of a new world. They have been bap- 
tized for a repentance of the past of old world sin 
and its institutions. The same supreme call now 
points to a dispensation that “cometh after” in 
which they shall be baptized with the fire and 
spirit of a new life. 

This way, as we sight the present and the com- 
ing time, moves the beacon ot progress. There 
are no more continents to conquer; but the old 
pioneer instinct remains, stronger than ever. It 
will not die. To satisfy itself it must now turn to 
other channels and lead the way in founding new 
and nobler homes, and in peopling them with new 
and nobler men and women. The pioneer camp, 
and the log-hut of the isolated, settler type of life, 
must be exchanged for the Community mansion, 
a life of unity, and stirpiculture. 

As we look back upon the geological formations 
of the past, we are accustomed to wonder at the 
strange forms of life exhibited there—forms un- 
adapted to the uses and circumstances of a later 
time, and which have fulfilled their functions and 
destinies and been laid away in the rock forever. 
So undoubtedly the time is coming when we shall 
look back into the history of the present age of the 
world, and study its social, religious, business and 
political institutions and life, with the same curious 
interest and far-off wonder with which we now be- 
hold the remains of trilobites, saurians and masto- 
dons. We shall find them all laid away in an old, 
dead stratum of the past, Silurian in its extent, 
labeled by the science of an after age—the Se/fish 
Epoch. It is the supreme privilege of the men 
and women of the present time, to live in the be- 
gianing of what may be called a new geological 
formation of human life—one that is destined, 
when fully developed, to overlie and forever cover 
up the past zons of selfish life, and bring in a new 
creation. In this new time we shall have a wor- » 
ship in which men and women, attaining the most 
vivid reality and possibility of life, shall walk and 
talk with God and the heavens ; we shall have a 
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social order in which love is limited only by pure 
life ; we shall have a governmental and political or- 
der which centers in, and works for, the enlarge- 
ment, protection and beautifying of home; we 
shall have in the scientific propagation of good 
men and women, a leading business of existence. 
In turning to this great work the people of this 
country will turn to and invite the fulfillment of all 
the prophecy which has gone before concerning 
them, from Isaiah to Jonathan Edwards. They 
will turn toward all that is new and precious in the 
inspiration of God. They will turn to objects near- 
est, dearest to the heart of Christ, and upon the 
working out of which depends the manifestation of 
his kingdom in this world. 


THE NaTION.—This paper is conducted with 
great ability, and is one of the most interesting we 
receive. Its dignified discussion of current events, 
politics and literature, always commands respect, 
even when one differs from’it. It is published by 
E. L. Godkin & Co., No. 3; Park Row, New York, 
at five dollars a year in advance. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Bunsen has, during the past year, invented a 
new galvanic battery which is more powerful than 
Grove’s—the most powerful heretofore known. It 
evolves no fumes in working, and is much simpler 
in construction and works longer without serious 
diminution of power, than -Bunsen’s old battery, 
which is most widely used though inferior in power 
to some others. 





A modification of morphine, called apomorphine, 
has been discovered, which differs from the former 
only by the abstraction of a molecule of water ; 
but, strange to say, its action on the animal system 
is totally different from any other product of opi- 
um. Instead of narcotic, action, it displays most 
powerful emetic effects ; one tenth of a grain pro- 
ducing vomiting in less than ten minutes. 





Among the remarkable chemical discoveries of 
the year 1870, is that of Dr. Andrews, ot Belfast, 
who has proved that the ordinary distinction of 
matter into three states; solid, liquid and gaseous, 
is not exact; i. e., there is no distinct boundary 
line between these states of matter. Under the 
conditions of his experiments, which were very in- 
genious, carbonic acid gas, for instance, passed 
from the gaseous to the liquid state without any 
sudden change of volume ; having undergone aregu- 
lar and unbroken contraction, to one four-hundred- 
and-thirtieth its original volume under a gradual 
increase of pressure to over 1600 lbs. to the square 
inch. In this condition, if the temperature be low- 
ered, the substance assumes the usual liquid condi- 
tion without any sudden change of volume or any 
abrupt evolution of heat. 





Great progress has been made during the year 
1870 in chemical and physical knowledge of the 
condition of the sun. Zollner has calculated the 
force which must be exerted to project the red 
flames of hydrogen from the surface of the sun 
at the enormous velocities observed by Lockyer. 
This force acts suddenly, for the flames are ob- 
served to rise to an enormous height in a few 
moments. Zollner proves by a brilliant course of 
mathematical reasoning that the conditions can 
only be fulfilled by the theory that the hydrogen 
is held down up to the moment of the explosion 
by a layer of liquid matter at least 125 miles in 
thickness. The gas remains quiet under this lay- 
er of liquid, at a temperature of about 100,000° 
Centigrade and a pressure of over 60,000,000 Ibs. to 
the square inch, probably condensed to a state 
resembling a liquid, when some change in the 





thickness of the superincumbent layer (caused, 
doubtless, by motions analogous to terrestrial 
tides, depending for their origin on the attraction 
of the principal planets), takes place ; the pressure 
from below exceeds the liquid weight and forces a 
passage to the atmosphere above. Through the 
opening thus made, the hydrogen rushes with in- 
conceivable velocity, until the cooling consequent 
on expansion restores the weight of the liquid sur- 
face by condensation, when it closes and equilib- 
rium is restored. Thus takes place the phenome- 
non which we call a “spot on the sun.” 


FUSTICE TO THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 





“BY D. J. BAILEY. 


ITH the recent return of the winter solstice, 

New Englanders hastened to celebrate the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1620. 
Some of the addresses and newspaper articles 
called out by this anniversary show an unusual 
depth of historical research. Two points of espe- 
cial interest have been dwelt upon; first, that the 
Pilgrims were not Puritans, but Separatists ; and 
secondly, that they took no part in the bloody and 
bigoted persecutions in New England, for which 
hasty writers have so often made them responsible. 

Rev. Dr. Bacon recently gave a series of discour- 
ses at New Haven in which he traced the 
history of both the Pilgrims and the Puritans from 
their definite organization, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, to their permanent settlement in New 
England. Ralph Waldo Emerson in a lengthy 
address to a crowded audience in Steinway Hall 
said: “A careful study of English history shows 
a distinction among those earlier settlers which 
adds to the honor of Plymouth. The English re- 
formers in Queen Elizabeth’s time were two classes, 
called the Puritans and the Brownists or Separa- 
tists. After the death of Henry the Eighth, the 
Brownists or Separatists resisted the Established 
Church, and held that the Church was a spiritual 
association, Christ being its head.” The Puritans, 
on the other hand, long remained in the Church of 
England, and were often known as Nonconformists, 
in consequence of their refusing to use certain 
vestments, etc. 

Elizabeth’s “ Establishment” made it treason to 
worship God otherwise than by the forms of the 
Church of England. The Puritans for the time 
escaped persecution; but the Separatists were 
hunted like wild beasts, and some of them were 
put to death. Finally they fled to Holland, where 
they remained twelve years, after which they 
sailed for America in the Mayflower, and founded 
at Plymouth the first Anglo-Saxon colony in the 
New World, on the broad basis of personal equal- 
ity and freedom and liberty of conscience. 

The Evening Post copies an article from the 
College Rewiew, purporting to be a resumé of an 
address by Benjamin Scott, some months ago, be- 
fore the Friends’ Institute, London, in which both 
points referred to above are emphatically dwelt 
upon. It says: “The difference between the 
early Puritans and the Separatists was not one of 
name merely, but was wide, radical and irreconcil- 
able. It involved nothing less than the great 
question of enforced or free religion—of religion 
as an act of obedience to the ruler, or an act of 
conscience towards God—the difference in truth, 
which separated and still separates the state 
churches from the free.” The article further 
affirms that Mr. Scott clearly proved that the Pil- 
grim Fathers had no hand in the “ persecutions for 
conscience’ sake” of Quakers, Baptists, etc., but 
that the Puritans alone were responsible for those 
acts. The Puritans banished Roger Williams, 
while the Pilgrims offered him an asylum among 
themselves. 





These interesting statements are in part sub- 
stantiated by Elliott in his “New England His- 
tory.” He says a few Puritans withdrew trom the 
Plymouth colony, and led by Roger Conant founded 
Salem. Soon after (1629) a colony of Puritans under 
Gov. Endicott, fleeing trom persecution at home as 
the Pilgrims had done over twenty years before, join- 
ed Conant and tormed the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. The new colony made a covenant with the 
Pilgrims, but stoutly insisted that they still be- 
longed to the Church of England. Plymouth re- 
tained its independent government till 1691. 
Elliott says, “It persecuted the Quakers, but 
tenderly.” Further on he adds, ** Mary Dyer ap- 
peared, but she was not murdered there ; they sent 
her out of the jurisdiction, and they never enforced 
the sanguinary laws against this sect, as was done 
elsewhere. They dismissed Gen. Cudworth and 
Thomas Hatherly from being Magistrates, because 
they had entertained Quakers + du¢t the Plymouth 
Church is free from blood.” 

The Plymouth colony seems to have taken no 
active part in the witchcraft troubles, though it ap- 
pears in Drake’s “ Annals of Witchcratt” that as 
early as 1636 it was made “liable to death” to 
have “solemn compaction .or conversation with 
the Devil by way of witchcraft, conjuration or the 
like ;” and the clause was re-enacted in 1642 in 
the following words: * Yf any Man or Woman be 
a Witch, that is, hath or converseth with a Famil- 
iar Spirit, they shall be put to death.” Cases of 
witchcraft were reported in the colony, but were 
not treated as in Salem, Boston, Hartford, and 
other Puritan towns. 

From this hasty glance at the testimony fur- 
nished during the recent anniversary, and at accepted 
historical records, it becomes obvious that there 
was a radical spiritual difference between the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans ; that the former regarded 
the church as a spiritual, the latter as a temporal 
organization; that the Pilgrims, if not possessed 
of a spirit of broad toleration, at least refrained 
from shedding the blood of Quakers, Baptists and 
witches, while. all such transactions were accom-‘ 
plished by the Puritans alone; or in other words, 
that the Pilgrim Fathers actually did “leave un- 
stained what here they found—ireedon to worship 
God” in the simplicity of the gospel precepts. 


RESPONSES. 


. Pillar Point, N. Y¥., Dec. 20, 1870. 
The CikcuLAr is highly appreciated by my- 
self and family, so much so that we feel as if home 
would hardly be complete without it; so please 
come, ever come, to comtort and help and enlighten 
our little isolated household. S. A. C. 





Olathe, Kans., Dec. 26, 1870. 
Enclosed please find $2.00 for the C1RCULAR 
for the ensuing’year, 1871. I cannot part com- 
pany with it. I would rather deny myself other 
conveniences. I wish to keep posted in your prin- 
ciples. You are in advance of the age. Ww. A. 








New York, Dec., 1870. 

——With a few exceptions the CirCULAR has 
come to me regularly from its commencement ; 
and it has been good and serviceable to me. It is 
an old acquaintance, and highly prized. 1 saw it 
first before I ever saw any of you. While ona 
visit to the North American Phalanx, I became 
acquainted with one John Gray, who spoke to me 
of Oneida, and gave me a CirCcULAR, which I then 
read, and at once was struck with the religious tone 
of it, which attracted me to it. 

I am glad that Mr. Noyes had the discernment 
to start a paper so soon as he did. It is possible 
that I have never valued it as highly as its merits 
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deserve. Henceforth, so long as God gives me 
the means, | desire to return at least a part of the 
value it has been to me: and herewith | tender 
you for your acceptance the inclosed check for one 
hundred dollars, as a subscription to the CIRCULAR. 
Accepting the providence and blessings of God 
in my circumstances in gratitude to Him for His 
goodness and mercy, | contess Christ a whole 
Savior. M. L. B. 


Southampton, Mass., Dec. 27, 1870. 
I have for a long time been a reader of the 
CIRCULAR, and have been profited as well as com- 
forted in the reading of its pages. God bless you 
in the work in which: you are engaged. I desire 
to have the paper continued. I have ever felt to 
pay more than the nominal price. I now enclose 
$5.00. S.C. 








Milford, Mass., Dec. 26, 1870. 
——1 candidly will say that | might as well try 
to get along without tood as without the CIRCU- 
LAR. Kind triends, 1 wish youa happy New Year, 
and many of them, and that you may succeed in 
all your undertakings. R. L. 
Drenniih Me., Dec. 25, 1870. 
——I have a very high appreciation of the merits 
of the CIRCULAR, and wish I were in circumstan- 
ces myself to aid in distributing it to its numerous 
friends. I should feel that one of the lights of my 


life were gone, had I no CircuLar. It strengthens 
my faith and reassures me for the daily conflicts of 
lite. 1 am much interested in your home life, and 
in all the experiments aiming at the elevation of 
the race. M. Y. S. 





Osage, Lll., Dec. 23, 1870. 
——lI have no language with which to express 
my love tor the CIRCULAR. It has indeed been a 
great blessing to me. | can sately say that | am a 
nrm believer in all the leading doctrines taught in 
the CiRCULAR. 1 think it has been a little more 
than thirty years since | first heard of and embraced 
the doctrines of Perfectionism. About that time 
a little paper, published by J. H. N., (i think it was 
called the W7tness) tell into my hands, which 
proved quite a means of helping me along, al- 
though | only saw two or three nunbers ; but 
they “seemed like the true gospel. As I write I 

feel the tire of love in my heart toward you all. 
Ss. W. M. 





Concord, N. H., Dec. 27, 1870. 
1 will write you a line to say that I very 
much desire to have the paper continued to my 
address, as heretotore. I will not attempt to say 
at this time how much I value the paper, and how 
deep an interest I feel in all your doings and teach- 
ings, but it is proper that all who receive the paper 
as | have should make some response once a year. 
1 want to say that 1 have not now, neither for the 
last twenty years have had, any desire or intention 
of turning trom Paul’s gospel as taught by Mr. 
Noyes. . |B. ks 





THE NEWS. 





THE superintendent of buildings in New York 
city has been induced, by the terrible results at- 
tending the burning of the Spotswood House at 
Richmond, Va., to issue an injunction requiring the 
erection of suitable fire-escapes to all the hotels in 
that city. 

OLIVER AMES and Son, and the Ames Plow 
Company of Massachusetts, widely known as ex- 
tensive manufacturers of agricultural implements, 
have failed, their liabilities amounting to $7,000,000. 
They claim that their assets are double that 
amount, and that they will be able to meet their 
liabilities if they can have time. The failure was 
caused by the financial embarrassments of Mr. 
Oakes Ames, arising from his connection with the 
Union Pacific and other extensive railroad enter- 
prises. 

THE rebellion in Cuba, which the Colonial Gov- 
ernment has been trying for over two years tosup- 
press, still maintains its organization and territorial 








possession of part of the island. A force of the 
insurgents recently sacked and burned a village 
within five miles of Santiago de Cuba, the princi- 
pal seaport on the southern coast. 

AN overflow of the river Tiber at Rome, Dec. 30, 
flooded half the city and damaged a large amount 
of property. 

VICTOR EMANUEL entered Rome, Dec. 31st.— 
He met an enthusiastic reception. The city was 
illuminated. An immense concourse of people 
cheered his appearance on the balcony of the Quir- 
inal Palace. He staid but twenty-four hours and 
then left for Florence. 


GEN. PRIM is dead. His wounds were more se- 
rious than was at first supposed. He was” the 
strongest man in the Spanish Government, and his 
death produced much sorrow in Madrid. The 
Cortes received its announcement in silence, and 
voted that the State take charge of his family. 

PRINCE AMADEUS, the newly elected King of 
Spain, has arrived at Madrid. He was greeted 
with much enthusiasm on his entrance into-the 
capital. After paying a visit of condolence to the 
widow of Gen. Prim, he proceeded at once to the 
Chamber of the Cortes and took the oath as King 
of Spain. He has organized a new ministry with 
Marshal Serrano as its head. 

Dr. LIVINGSTONE. A report comes from Mo- 
zambique, that Dr. Livingstone has arrived at that 
place, and that he is waiting there tor a vessel 
bound tor England. Those who have learned to 
love and respect the missionary hero and explorer 
will await with interest the confirmation of this re- 
port. 

THE Austrian Government has sent its congratu- 
lations to Prussia on the re-establishment of the 
Empire. 

THE Principality of Roumania has taken ad- 
vantage of the present European complications to 
declare its independence of Turkey. 
about 4,000,000 inhabitants. 


It contains 


THE bombardment of the eastern defenses of 
Paris is vigorously carried on by the Germans. 
Two or three forts have already been silenced. 
The French are making desperate efforts to render 
their armies more efficient and turn the tide of war, 
but so far without gaining any material advantage. 
Considerable fighting is reported in the north ot 
France, the results of which are in tavor of the 
Germans. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lo N. A. B., San Francisco, Cal.—We employ no outside agents 
to sell our manufactures, 


London, Minn., Dec.. 1870. 
Deak FrRiENDs:—I have at last the supreme pleasure of announ- 
cing myself tully prepared to become a lite-member of the O. C. 
am confident ot being in every respect fully and fairly equal to the 
Community ** bill of tare.’ j. M. 


Read the article in the present number on ‘* Admissions to the 
Community.”’ 

To ¥. H., Milwaukee.—We send you two of the papers you ask 
for, and will send you the third if you will inform us what No. it is. 
We cannot determine from what you have written. 

To $. R., Cold Spring, Conn.—Need not send the specimens of 
stone you mention. 

T0A. E., Columbus, Kans.—We aie not ready to start a branch 
of the Community in Kansas nor anywhere else. 

To S. A. G., Lake City, Minn.—We appreciate your remark 
about acting as an agent for the sale of our siik goods, but tor several 
reasons think it inexpedient at the present time to make such an ar- 
rangement. 

To W. A. B., Otsdawa, N. ¥.—No person of the name you 
mention was ever connected with the O. C. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 





G. W. H., New York, $2.00; S. M. H., Pen- 
field, Pa., 50 cts.; G. H. S., Hagerstown, Md., 
$1.00; F. L., Concord, N. H., $2.00; A. B., East 
Hampton, Conn., $2.00; M. D. W., Norwich, 
N. Y., $1.00; J. H. J., New York, $2.00; L. O. D., 
Kenton, Ohio, $2.00; W. A., Olathe, Kans., $2.00 ; 
P. H., Hanover, N. H., $2.00; J. M., Cambridge, 





Vt., $2.00; A. I., Brooklyn, L. I., $2.00; E. A. J., 
West Brooktiela, Mass., $1.00 ; H. H. C., Tidiante, 
Pa., $2.00; P. J. B., Brentwood, L. 1., $1.00; C. 
M. C,, Milwauiee, | Wis., $2.00; J. P., Owasco, 
N. Y., $1.00; G. W., Niagara Falls, N. Y., $2.00 ; 
Cc. c, Suspension Bridge, N. Y., $1.60; S. L,, 
Howard, N, ¥., $1.00; D. D., Carpentersville, Ill, 
$2.00; S. R. 5S. "Grasshopper Falis, Kans., $1.00 ; 
N. A. M. , LaFayette, N. Y., $10.00; C. H., War- 
ren, Pa., 50 cts.; G. T. C., New Haven, Conn., 
$1.00; c. T. J. “Comanche, Texas, $1.00; G. W. 
r., Portsmouth, Va., $2.00; S. C., Simcoe, Ont., 
$4.00; E. N. M., Wellington, Ohio, $2.00; W. A. 
B., West Meriden, Conn., $2.00; M. L. B., New 
York, $100,00. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for House 
Rats, Musk-Rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, 
Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly bear, are made 
by the Oneiua Community. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk and Ribbons of their 
own manufacture in wholesale quantities, for sale 
by the Oneida Community. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Willow-Place Works. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and 
all kinds of agricultural, machine and light castings, 
on hand or made to order. General Jobbing and 
Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descriptive 
price-list sent on application. Address 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, NV. Y. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING HOUSE. 
Wallingford Community. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing 
will be promptly attended to. Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also, 
Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of 
Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved 
facilities enable this establishment to do a superior 
quality of work at moderate prices. Address 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, ‘Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. ‘To subscribers of the Cir- 
CULAR it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 


for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals; by S. Newhouse. Third 

edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 

Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 
Mate Continence; or Self-control in Sexual [nter- 

course. A Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 

50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular,” unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the C1rcULAR office, and will be 
sent on receipt of price. 

Numbers 1 and 34 of the CrrcuLar, Vol. VII, were especially 
devoted to the explanation of Community principles and customs. 
Price, 50 cts. per dozen. 

Messrs. ‘TRUuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the éstory of American Socialisms and the Trap- 


pers Guide for sale. ‘They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications: 
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